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oR those happy springtime events — 
weddings, confirmations, graduations, 
anniversaries—there is no more appro- 
priate gift than an Oxford Book of 
Common Prayer. The Custodian’s cer- 
tificate is your guarantee of absolute 
textual accuracy. The Oxford name is 
your guarantee of the highest quality 
and the finest workmanship. 


Available in three sizes and a wide 
range of styles and colors, an Oxford 
Prayer Book is suitable for every gift 
occasion. 


SMALL SIZE (48 mo) 2% x 4%” 


07233x Morocco, hand grained, limp. 
Round corners, gold edges, gold cross, 
gold fillet. Oxford India Paper edition, 
¥%%” thick. eee $7.00 


HANDY SIZE (32 mo) 3% x 554” 


07310 White Moroccoette, washable, 
limp. Round corners, gold edges, gold 
cross. Gift-boxed. For baptismal, confir- 
mation, or marriage certificate, specify 
BC, CC, or MC. %o” thick. $4.25 


07316 French Morocco, limp. Round 
corners, red under gold edges, gold cross. 
%6” thick. Black, Blue, or Red. $5.00 


07340x_ Morocco, hand grained, limp, 
leather lined. Round corners, gold edges, 
gold cross. Oxford India Paper edition, 


x Ye” thick. $9.50 
oe vst 07348x Pin Seal, limp, leather lined. 
07233x Actual size Round corners, gold adic gold cross. 

AT YOUR BOOKSELLER Oxford India Paper edition. ¥%” thick. 
$12.00 


Ovgord OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Eme..114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Altars 1 Pews [] Organs 
Flags [) Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Foiding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


Fad pie i ik i FS Le a 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


|WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApite! 7-2150 


CASSOCKS—SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘“‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
Tel. CH 4-3306 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


| Leslie D. 
| WEATHERHEAD 


Prescription for 
x 


Do you suffer from 
unaccountable depression? 
nameless, unhealthy worry? 
scruples of conscience? 
other forms of anxiety? 

Everyone who longs for freedom 


from anxiety will find here the 


secret of inward peace—how 
the Christian faith can become 
“penicillin for despair.” $2.50 


at all bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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Turning the Pages 


dere special all-Haiti Forrn, like 
the Alaska issue (September, 1954) 
and the Liberia number a year ago, 
is based primarily on a survey of the 
Missionary District of Haiti by the 
National Council Unit of Research 
and Field Study, directed by the Rev. 
Joseph G. Moore, and his Associates, 
Mrs. Moore and Dorothy L. Taylor, 
assisted by a corps of Haitian clergy 
and seminarians. 

Some members of the study group 
visited every mission and preaching 
station in Haiti, mapping towns, 
conducting a census of congregations, 
and obtaining historical, economic, 
and sociological studies of each com- 
munity. In most congregations open 
discussions were held to ascertain 
the needs as seen by the people. ‘The 
resulting large volume of data and 
commentary will be of enormous 
help to both the National Council 
Overseas Department and_ the 
Haitian Church as a guide to present 
problems and future possibilities. 

‘The information contained in 
ForTn’s pages is limited, but it offers 
a basic introduction to a missionary 
district and a nation where a portion 
of the Church School Missionary Of- 
fering will strengthen the Church’s 
schools, vital assets to both the 
Church and the nation it serves. The 
Offering also will contribute toward 
Chapels on Wheels and will aid the 
Church’s ministry to the Negro. 


Erie Gave, Too 


The tabulation of the 1956 
Church School Missionary Offering 


_(ForTH, January, page 22) indicated 


that the Diocese of Erie had not con- 
tributed to this Offering. The Bishop 
of Erie informs me that due to some 
error in his office Erie’s offering in 
the amount of $2,991.87 was sent 
directly to the missionary fields desig- 
nated as the beneficiaries of the OFf- 
fering. Going directly to the fields it 
was regarded as a Special and of 
course was not included in the sums 
available for the objectives of the Of- 
fering. 

Many readers have called attention 
to the error in the caption of the 
ordination picture on the bottom of 
page 20 of the January issue. The 
scene pictured is of course an ordina- 
tion to the priesthood.—W.E.L. 


A Christian Answer 


ASSURED 


< Sy 


to the Prayers of 
a Troubled World 


In this period of economic: uncer- 
tainty and international conflict, an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement comes as an answer to 
the prayers of most of us. For it 
offers a generous, guaranteed in- 
come, plus tax savings, regardless of 
financial conditions. Your purchase 
helps combat evils and hatreds with 
the great power of the Holy 


abd Bible. Send coupon today! 


INCOME 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 


rc 

| 

| 

let #-73, entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.’’ 

Name 

Address 

| City Zone____ State 

SSS SS eS SS Se eee 
A LASTING 


CONFIRMATION GIFT 


Significant symbols on the 

front. Room for date to be 

engraved on the back. Write 

for quantity rates. 

25¢ each silver plate (plus 
10% Federal Excise Tax.) 

75¢ each ehrome 


Church & Religious Supply House, Inc. 


110 Pearl St. Room 306 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Madison 4620 


By Edward T. Horn, III 


The modern Christian seek- 
ing a new meaning in litur- 


gical worship will find it in 
this clear historical account 
of the church calendar— 
and how it developed. 


At all book stores $3.75 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


YOU BUY THE BEST! 


Yes, when it comes to choosing Church 
Candles, quality is indeed your best buy. 
Quality is your protection against costly 
._ defects and imperfections. And quality is 
your assurance that every candle you buy 
is usable, dependable and right for every 
occasion. 


That’s why you actually save when you 
specify Emkay. For Emkay guarantees all 
its candles all ways... guarantees their 
size, shape, color and burning quality ... 
guarantees them against all defects and 
irregularities . . . in short, guarantees them 
to be as perfect a symbol as a candle can be. 
Write for prices and complete information. 


© : 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


A Division of 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 


LOS ANGELES 
745 E. Pico Blvd. 


CHICAGO 
4140 W. Chicago Ave. 


Flame-Tested Church Candles for Every Need 


Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. 


F-357 Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 16-page, completely illustrated, 
Candle Catalog. 


In Candles particularly — 
YOU ECONOMIZE WHEN 


NEW CATALOG! 


Send now for your free copy 
of Emkay’s 1957 catalog de- 
scribing the complete line of 
Church candles and 

Accessories available 

from one reliable 
source — Emkay. 
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On Your 
TV Screen 


Your Parish Too Can Do 


By the Rey. DANA F. KENNEDY 


Mv column this month is by way 
of being a “Your parish too can 
broadcast a worship service’’ com- 
mercial. If it were not so corny, 
I would paraphrase my suggestion to 
read, ‘““Why let other churches be the 
only ones to take their treasured and 
meaningful worship services into the 
homes in your community?” 

For the sake of this column, let us 
assume that your parish is at least 
mildly interested in this tremendous- 
ly potent media of communicating 
something of its Anglican heritage to 
others than Episcopalians. What are 
some of the facets of such broadcast- 
ing? To help answer such a broad 
question, I have devised a Worship 
Service Broadcasters’ Catechism. 


QuEsTION. Will not broadcasting a 
service, especially on television, inter- 
fere with the worship service itselj? 


ANSWER. This has not been the ex- 
perience of those who have broadcast 
a service. After the first broadcast, 
the question ceases to arise. 


QuEsTION. But—what about the 
microphones or, in the case of TV, 
the cameras, the lights, the cables, 
the scaffolding for the cameras, the 
movement of the crew? Do not these 
distract the worshippers? 


ANSWER. Once again, experience says 
no; not after the beginning of the 


; service. When the people first come 


in, they, of course, take due notice of 
all these things, but the human mind 
is a strangely and wonderfully adapt- 
able piece of God-given equipment. 

It must be said, too, that great care 


continued on page 4 
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THE COVER. A portion of the Church School 
Missionary Offering will help support the 
Church’s schools in Haiti. This entire issue of 
Forth is devoted to the work of the Church in 
that Caribbean missionary district. For a special 
article on education, please turn to page 18. 
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The Episcopal Church 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 


Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 


Geneva, N.Y. 


Established in three succes- 
sive years, 1822, 1823, and 
1824, these colleges have 
served education and the 
Episcopal Church for a com- 
bined total of 402 years, pro- 
ducing lay and clerical lead- 
ers out of all proportion to 
the number of their students. 


Support the Church College 
To Strengthen the Church 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers College Preparatory and General 
courses, music, art, outdoor sports, and a 
happy home life, with character-building 
extra-curricular activities for resident and 
lay students, under the care of the Sisters 
of St. John Baptist. In the country near | 
Morristown, New Jersey. Accredited. 


For catalog address Box 656 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, MENDHAM, N. J. 


KEMPER HAL Kenosha, Wisconsin 

86th Year 
Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 


program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys grow 
“in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
468 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


On Your TV Screen 
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is exercised to make certain that the 
bright lights do not glare into the 
eyes of the congregation (the choir 
is not so fortunate). ‘The cameras, 
though usually visible, are off to the 
side and moved as little as possible. 


Question. Granted that the congre- 
gation will not be upset, is it worth 
the time, effort, and money to broad- 
cast a worship service? 


ANSWER. A worship service broadcast 
is said by some “experts” to be the 
least interesting kind of religious 
broadcasting to non-church people, 
for, they point out, it presumes a re- 
ligiously oriented and an ecclesias- 
tically knowledgeable person to ap- 
preciate it. 


QuEsTION. Why broadcast a worship 
service then? 


ANSWER. There is a way by the use of 
skillful commentary throughout the 
service to supply to viewers and 
listeners both background informa- 
tion about the progression of the 
service and its spiritual nature. It is 
often true that people at home hear 
and see more and better understand 
the service through the help of the 
narrator than do strangers visiting 
the church. 


QuEsTION. Does not this still predi- 
cate that the viewer or listener must 


CAMERAS and cameramen perched in gallery 
scarcely interfere with consecration service. 


Accredited Church School on 1800 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 


Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, Hign 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 
Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 


JOHN F. POTTS, President 


——— 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—48th year—Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 


ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 
115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 


Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Founded 1853 

A Church School for Boys in the Diocese of Western 

New York. College preparatory. Smal) classes. New 

Gymnasium and Swimming Pool will be eompleted sum- 


mer of 1957. Scholarships available. Grade 7 through 

12. For information address Rox ‘‘E*’ 

M.A., Headmaster 

The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, 0.0. 
President Board of Trustees 


Morison Brigham, 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of 


planned schedule leading to 
Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


graduation. 
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in the beloved King James version 


“The most beautiful Bible I 
have ever seen. A copy belongs 


in every Christian home.” 
— NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


You can give your loved ones no 
_greater gift than this, the world’s most 
treasured book, now in an incredibly 
beautiful edition. 

for birthdays, weddings, 

or anniversaries... 

Stamped in 24-carat gold, with gilt 
edges and silk ribbon page marker, it 
is a handsome volume for both the 
family bookshelf and living room. 


as a commemorative gift 
to your church or school... 


The large, clear type, the spacing be- 
tween lines make it easy to read. Beau- 
tifully bound in red Rexine, more 
durable than leather, it is a perfect 
Bible for the lectern. 

For every occasion, this handsome, il- 
lustrated edition of the Book of Books 
will express your love and devotion 
better than anything else possibly could. 


Features of 


The Heirloom Bible 


« Includes Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha « 56 superb full- 
color illustrations » 8-page Family Regis- 
ter « 112-page Concordance and Index 
« 1540 pages « Overall size 8” x 11” x 
2%” e Handsomely gift boxed. 

See The Heirloom Bible yourself — at 
all fine bookstores now. $25.00. Ask 
your bookseller for information about 
the special presentation editions, bound 
in beautiful morocco leather, at $47.50 
and $50.00. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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have some interest in church to stay 
tuned to such a broadcast? 


Answer. There will be an extremely 
large number of people of other 
faiths, denominations, and commun- 
ions who almost certainly will follow 
the broadcast with interest. It is good 
that we should share our services 
with our Christian and Jewish neigh- 
bors and to let them know a little 
more about us. This will probably be 
the most intimate knowledge they 
will have of our worship. 

Also, it is my feeling that there are 
large numbers of non-church per- 


t sons who are “religious” and who 


have a latent interest in “organized 
religion” which can be stirred. A 
service can become meaningful if 
such a person has a chance to see it 
with a sympathetic eye. By radio and 
TV we can take our service, aug- 
mented with interpretation and in- 
formation, to them in the privacy 
and familiarity of their own homes. 


QuesTION. Will a station broadcast 
the worship services of my parish 
church regularly if we want it to? 


ANswER. You may not be able to 
broadcast regularly but you may well 
be one of the many parishes who will 
have the opportunity to broadcast 
occasionally. On radio, where cost 
and technical arrangements are 
slight, there are a goodly number of 
parishes which broadcast a service 
every Sunday. There is a much 
larger number which broadcast peri- 
odically either on a certain Sunday a 
month, or for a month at a time. In 
addition to this, there are numbers of 
special services: ordinations, anni- 
versaries, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, Ash Wednesday, special Len- 
ten services, when the. broadcast- 
minded parishes share with their 
friends and neighbors high points in 
their spiritual life. My plea is that 
parishes seize broadcast opportuni- 
ties as a means of evangelism and 
goodwill and give them the hard 

work that makes them successful. 
TV is a more difficult media. Your 
parish may be in an impossible geo- 
graphic location to televise its service 
or it may not have the physical lay- 
out to make televising possible. On 
continued on page 32 


NEW COMPLETE COFFEE MAKER 
Big 48-Cup Electric 


PERCOLATOR 


GIVEN srs 


CHURCH 
Without I¢ Cost! 


OR GROUP 


NO OTHER COFFEE 
MAKER HAS ALL 
THESE AMAZING 
NEW FEATURES: 


+ Makes up to 48 
cups of perfect, 
delicicus perco- 
lated coffee. 


* Fully automatic 
— just add cold 
water, coffee, and 
flip switch—it 
“‘nerks” in a few 
minutes. 


+ Safer—Easier to 
use. No chances of 
scalding by carry- 
ing or pouring boil- 
ing water. 


* Liqua-Level 
Gauge shows 
quantity of ready- 
to-serve coffee 


+ When coffee 
reaches peak of 
flavor, it automa- 
tically switches 
to “low”, keeps and coffee is remaining in the 
coffee hot. ready to serve. Percolator. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail Coupon Now to Get Percolator 
and a Supply of My Famous Flavoring 


Would you like this brand new 48-Cup Electric 
Percolator for your Church or Group? Then 
let me send it to you now—and it won’t cost 
you a single cent! All you need do is fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to me. DON’T 
SEND ANY MONEY! I'l] ship you the Per- 
colator and 50 bottles of my famous Double- 
Strength Imt. Vanilla Flavoring ($1.00 size) by 
Freight Collect. (I’ll also send you enough ex- 
tra bottles to cover all shipping charges)— all 
on credit—I trust you! Then you simply have 
10 members of your group each sell only 5 bot- 
tles of my Flavoring, send the money to me 
when all the bottles are sold, and the 48-Cup 
Percolator is yours to keep with- 
out costing you one penny. Take 
up to 60 days. Just aw Oye Nor 

fill out the coupon (Guaranteed by 
below... and mail \ Good Housekeeping 
it to me today. tor ww 


+ See -through 
window on top 
s hows when 

perking’’ stops 


AS apvennisto WS 


\ 
| ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 
2339 Tyree Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
| Ptease ship me the 48-Cup Electric Percolator and 50 bot- 
tles of your Double-Strength Imt. Vanilla Flavoring 
| ($1.00 size) by Freight Collect. Also include enough ex- 
, tra bottles to cover fully the Freight Charges. We agree 
to remit the $50.00 to you within 60 days. 
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The Rt. Rey. James T. Holly 
Founder of the Haitian Church 


HAITI’S Missionary Bishop, the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred 
Voegeli, confirms a class in a small village mission. 


The Rt. Rey. Harry R; Carson 
First Missionary Bishop of Haiti 


SEMINARY students will swell ranks of Haitian clergy. 
Only two American priests serve missionary district. 
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| Casting Out The 
1Power Of Fear 


A Church in Haiti after nearly ninety-seven years 
can look back to years of determined activity to do 
God’s will in this fascinating and remarkable Negro 
| Republic in the Caribbean. They began with the vision 
| of an American Negro priest, James Theodore Holly, to 
serve his people where they were free. Coming to Haiti 
in 1861, he soon was instrumental in establishing the 
Church under the name of L’Eglise Orthodoxe, A posto- 
lique, Haitienne. As its bishop he gave it consecrated 
leadership from 1874 until his death in 1911. 

The next era saw the Church integrated in 1913, at its 
own request, as a missionary district of the American 
Church. Episcopal supervision was given at various 
times by the Missionary Bishops of Puerto Rico, or 
Cuba, or the Panama Canal Zone. 

In 1923 Harry Roberts Carson was elected the first 
‘Missionary Bishop for Haiti (which included the Do- 
minican Republic until 1940). He came during the 
occupation of Haiti by the United States Marines and 
saw them leave in 1932. He also saw the Church grow 
under his able guidance and the erection of some of the 
church’s finest buildings which include the Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity in Port-au-Prince. Since December, 
‘1943, the present bishop has been the chief pastor in 
this work of evangelization so ably founded and prose- 
cuted by his predecessors. 

During these years the Church has grown in numbers 
of members, numbers of church buildings, numbers of 
schools, and increased giving. ‘These facts are not merely 
statistical. They represent the devoted work and leader- 
ship of many clergy (nearly all of whom have been 
Haitian), lay readers, school teachers, and countless 
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NEARLY A CENTURY OF DEDICATED SERVICE BY 
AND FOR THE HAITIAN PEOPLE HAS BROUGHT THE 
POWER OF GOD’S LOVE TO THE ISLAND REPUBLIC 


WALLS of Holy Trinity Cathedral, Port-au-Prince, are 
decorated with beautiful Haitian art (see page 21). 


dedicated lay people who have carried the Good News 
ol Jesus Christ to the people, not only in the towns but 
in the fastnesses of the mountains and in the isolation 
of the two islands, La Gonave and La Tortue. The Gos- 
pel is being preached, the sick and the needy are being 
succored, the young and unlettered are being helped to 
receive an education . . . in short, the Church is doing 
her best to minister the power of God’s love to the 
peopie of Haiti. 

If there is a success story, it is the success story of these 
consecrated people—almost exclusively Haitian people. 
If there is a success story, it is kecause these people have 
seen their responsibilities to serve their fellowmen under 
God. If there is a success story, it is because these people, 
the Church, the Body of Christ, are bringing the power 
of God’s redemptive love to bear in the life of Haiti, 
bringing hope instead of despair and by this love help- 


ing to cast out the power of fear. 


Through the increasing support and the encourage- 
ment that is coming from the United States, the Church 
in Haiti is trying to do a more significant work . 
all to the glory of God. L’Eglise Episcopale d’Haiti (the 
only non-Roman Church recognized by the Haitian 
Government d@’Utilité Publique) looks forward to its 
one hundredth anniversary and to the years that lie 
beyond with a conviction that, through continued and 
dedicated service, God will use it to help bring in the 
kingdom of his love and his righteousness. 
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MISSIONARY BISHOP OF HAITI 


Haitian mountain women rise at dawn 
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to walk to 


Coster from Monkmeyer 


market with heavy head-loads of farm produce 


Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
A battery of bartering goes on at Port-au-Prince iron market 
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a a language long extinct, like the 
aboriginals who spoke it, the word 
| Haiti means high or mountainous 
‘land. The name is a precise under- 
statement. A sixteenth century ad- 
| miral, asked to describe the country, 
_ crumpled a piece of paper and threw 
it on a table, and no more graphic 
illustration of Haiti’s rough, tower- 
_ ing peaks and their staggering per- 
pendicular plunges to her valleys has 
' been found. 
_ Just a shade bigger than Vermont, 
occupying only the western third of 
the Caribbean island that Columbus 
called Espanola, Haiti gives an im- 
| pression of immensity, of unscalable 
4 


' nesses. And it is true that there are 
villages whose people have never 
) seen a white man, mountains that no 
_ one has the heart to climb. The buc- 
_ caneers, who plundered the Spanish 
_Main and colonized the off-shore 
island of Tortuga, felt cradle safe in 
their hideouts in the Haitian hills, 
though their outraged enemies 
sought them only a few miles away. 
Haiti’s history is as up-and-down, 

as astoundingly contradictory as her 


HERE IS HAITI 


topography. Columbus, whose flag- 
ship Santa Maria foundered on a 
Haitian sandbar, claimed it as a 
Spanish colony in 1492. After milk- 
ing it of its gold and exterminating 
the native Indians, Spain ceded it to 
France in 1697, following the War of 
the Grand Alliance. The French cre- 
ated the productive, prosperous. and 
socially dazzling colony of Saint 
Domingue—the city of Cap Francais 
(now Cap Haitien) was known as the 
Paris of the Antilles. Sugar, coffee, 
indigo, cocoa, and cotton poured out 
of Haiti’s twelve fine harbors into 
the ports of Europe, and the pro- 
ceeds from them swelled the coffers 
of royal France. 

To do it they needed slaves. The 
Spaniards had imported a few to re- 
place the extinguished Indians, but 
the French required thousands more. 
Slave ships put out for Africa and 
dragged back their miserable human 
cargoes. Herded in chains to the 
plantations, Negroes from proud and 
independent African tribes were 
treated with such debasing brutality 
that the entire work force had to be 
replaced every twenty years. Para- 


Ups and Downs of Hills and History Shape the Island Republic’s Character 


doxically, under French law, freed 
slaves or descendants of white plant- 
ers and slave women held full 
citizenship. The resultant racial 
group, called affranchis, gens de coul- 
eur, or Mulattoes, were the ancestors 
of today’s élite Haitians, and by 
1791 had proven themselves a people 
to take into account. They owned a 
third of the land and a quarter of the 
slaves in Haiti. White settlers viewed 
them with increasing alarm, and 
they, in turn, waited for the aus- 
picious moment when they could 

seize full control of their country. 
Meanwhile the Negro. slaves, 
trapped in hopelessness and cruelty, 
were sustained by two forces; One 
was hatred of their masters, for 
which there was no trouble to find 
daily fuel. The other was their re- 
ligion, vodun—also spelled. vaudou, 
vodoun, voodoo, or in half a dozen 
other ways. At a vodun. ceremony 
one night in 1791 a papalot, or 
priest, named Boukman cried out for 
vengeance in the name of a pagan 
god. The vodun drums relayed his 
cry from mountain to mountain. 
continued on next page 
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Known in colonial days as the Paris of Saint Dominque, Cap Haitien today sleeps in the tropical sun 
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Five hundred thousand Negroes 
heard them, and revolted. For two 
years Saint Domingue writhed in 
flames. French, Mulattoes, and Ne- 
groes were at each other’s throats, 
with the English and Spaniards 
watching hungrily for a way to turn 
the situation to their own advantage. 
Then appeared one of the most re- 
markable men in history, “the Black 
Napoleon,” whom Napoleon himself 
called “the Gilded African.” 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, already in 
his fifties, had been a stable boy 
whose master recognized his intelli- 
gence, allowed him to learn to read, 
and promoted him to coachman. No 
one could have foreseen that he was 
a brilliant natural general and a tal- 
ented administrator who was to 
subjugate the entire island and rule 
it with dignity. It took the Emperor 
Napoleon, dreaming of Haiti as a 
stepping-stone to North American 
empire, to outwit Toussaint and set 
in motion the events that destroyed 
him. But, though he was kidnapped 
and died of starvation and cold in 
the Jura Alps, his people had tasted 
independence. It was ‘Toussaint’s 
lieutenant Dessalines who finally 
tore down the French flag and gave 
the new nation its ancient name— 
Haiti. 

Dessalines declared himself em- 
peror and tried to reconstruct Haiti’s 
economic prosperity. His aim was 
sincere but his methods were des- 
potic, and he was assassinated. 

His successor was the fabulous 
Henry Christophe. Elected president 
under a neW constitution he refused 
the title and proclaimed himself 
king, which split Haiti into two self- 
governing segments. The South, 
ruled by Petion, a Mulatto general, 
became a land of easy-going if im- 
poverished contentment, while the 
North, under King Henry I, turned 
into a bristling military state which 
waxed fat and strong and achieved 
an enviable economic stability. King 
Henry left behind him two ponder- 
ous memorials, the palace of Sans 
Souci, where he lived and held court, 
and the Citadelle, a bewildering 
mountain fortress which is said to 
have cost the lives of thirty thousand 
men. Its patent uselessness and fan- 
tastic price helped to undermine his 
regime, and, according to legend, he 
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shot himself with a silver bullet in 
1820. 

Christophe’s successors restored 
the republic, unified and impover- 
ished it. Their policies were humane 
but ill-advised. One of them, Sou- 
louque, called himself Emperor Faus- 
tin I, created a top-heavy peerage 
and practiced vodun, outlawed by his 
predecessors, in the palace, but for 
the most part they were democratic 
but inept administrators. 

Violent deaths at the hands of 
revolutionaries were standard for 
early twentieth-century presidents. 
At the outbreak of World War I, 
with Haiti eyed by both Germany 
and England, the United States in- 
voked the Monroe Doctrine and sent 
Marines to occupy it. They proved 
tactless but efficient law-enforcers 
and had done much toward straight- 
ening out Haiti’s tangled affairs by 
the time they were withdrawn in 
1934. 

Haitian history continued turbu- 
lent and unpredictable, but during 
the just concluded six-year admin- 
istration of General Paul E. Magloire 
the country made considerable prog- 
ress toward taking its place as a 
twentieth century republic. 

Under’ a - Five-Year ~Plan’~ of 
Economic Development, Haiti is 
building new roads and_ beaches, 
publicizing its exceptional tourist 
and business attractions, and launch- 
ing education and public health 
projects. Construction has begun on 


Haitian street scene has delicate charm 
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the world’s highest buttress dam, to 
cost $30,000,000, in the Pelegre Can- 
yon of the Artibonite River. It will 
back up some 328 million cubic 
meters of water which will be diver- 
ted to irrigate eighty thousand acres 
of farm land, presently plagued by 
drought and flood, and will also pro- 
vide electric power for a variety of 
new industries. 


While these events 


telescoped 


have occupied the forefront of the | 
historic stage, two “‘average”’ Haiti- | 


ans have been emerging. The élite 
Haitian is usually educated, French- 
speaking, well-to-do, socially correct, 
impeccably and expensively dressed, 
and sophisticated. He is gen- 
erally a skeptical but practicing 
Roman Catholic, and his philosophy 
of life is Gallic. Though he accepts 
a few able, wealthy, dark-skinned 
compatriots as his social equals, he 
is probably light-skinned, looking 
like a Latin European. Members of 
his class still predominate in govern- 
ment posts, and in the executive 
ranks of Haiti’s major industries, 
coffee, bananas, sugar, sisal, cotton, 
cocoa and castor beans. He tends to 
be a city dweller, which means he 
will be most at home in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti’s capital and only full- 
scale city, with a population of 
170,000. 

The tourists who have met him 
since tourism became big business 
after World War II have found him 
courtly and charming, and have 
gone home full of praise for the 
beauty of élite women. 

Less than five per cent of all Haiti- 
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class. Excluding a small middle class 
swelled by immigrant tradesmen 
from Europe and the Middle East, the 
bulk of Haiti’s four million citizens 
are peasants, of pure African Negro 
stock. Though the official language 
of Haiti is French, the peasants speak 
only Creole. It is a distinct, struc- 
tured tongue, the first language cre- 
ated spontaneously in the Western 
Hemisphere. Apparently based on 
Norman French spoken by _bucca- 
neers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, mixed with Indian names 
for plants and animals, it takes its 
word order from the English intro- 
duced by privateers. Already in use 
/ when the African slaves landed in | - 
| Haiti, Creole was enriched with - Episcopal Church Photo 
continued on page 16 Drums are heard more often than seen in Haitian countryside 


ans, however, belong to the élite 
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Sisal is processed at Mont Rouis 


Pan American World Airways 
Mute and majestic mountain witness to a formidable era: Henry Christophe’s Citadelle 
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LEADERSHIP in all phases of Haitian life re- 
ceives impetus through active youth program 
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JEEP, a rare commodity, is indispensable to 
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Youthful Lead 


Are the Majo 


HE face of Haiti expresses its 
geographical character—an _ isola- 
tion of parts. Lack of transportation 
and communication contribute to 
local isolation. There are roads be- 
tween the major communities, but 
few are paved, many impassable after 
a rain. There are telephones, but the 
Haitian telephone is a rare and fickle 
friend. 

No railroad pierces the tropical 
mountain heights. ‘The only form of 
public conveyance is the camion, an 
open bus upon which adventure 


maintains a permanent front seat. 
The Haitian peasant relies upon his 
feet, or if he is lucky, on a horse or 
a mule. The jeep, when available, 
affords the best way to get around. 

A second type of isolation, a spirit- 
ual isolation, sets the Haitian people 
apart from the rest of the world. 
Once a priest has completed a trip 
to an outstation, whether by foot, 
horse, or sailboat, his problems have 
just begun. He must teach the Gos- 
pel to people who cannot read the 
Bible or understand the French 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, Mirebalais, belies a prosperous parish. There are not enough men to 
man the mission and thus the whole church program for the vicinity lags behind its potential. 
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translation of Prayer Book liturgy, a 
people whose vodun drums for cen- 
turies have outsung plain chant. 
During the course of the years, the 
African practices of vodun and Chris- 
tianity have become so thoroughly 
mixed, that even to this day, saints 


and Joa retain a peculiar affinity in . 


the vodun cult. Since baptism is also 
a vodun ritual, hundreds of children 
have been baptized in the name of 
Christ, whose parents had no _ in- 
tentions of bringing them up as 
Christians. 

As a result, the baptismal record 
in Haiti has been high, but meaning- 
less. Whereas 57,158 baptized Epis- 
copalians were reported in 1955, the 
Episcopal census made by the survey 
team in 1956 shows 35,346. Commu- 
nicant membership contrasts sharply 
with confirmed membership, for in 
many instances confirmed persons 
living in placage relationships are 
not-counted as communicants. There 
are somewhere between nine and ten 
thousand communicants at the pres- 
ent time, according to the revised 
statistics, and about twenty-three 
hundred children in Sunday schools. 


More THAN Ericuty Missions 


The active staff of the missionary 
district, which includes more than 
eighty missions, is composed of the 
missionary bishop, who doubles as 
treasurer, twenty-one priests of 
whom all but two are Haitian, four 
Sisters of St. Margaret, one secretary, 
and a part-time assistant to the treas- 
urer. There are 105 lay readers and 
fifty-two teachers. All but ten teach- 
ers are in the Port-au-Prince schools. 
The bulk of the teaching in the 
thirty-eight rural schools is done by 
lay readers. 

One could think of the Church’s 
work in Haiti as springing from a 
series of centers in geographical di- 
visions. For governmental purposes, 
the lobster-claws-shaped republic is 
divided into five Departments, 
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ip and Educational Program 


issets of the Church in Haiti 


Northwest, North, Artibonite, West, 
and South. Within each Department 
are several divisions of church work, 
centered in such towns as Cap Hai- 
tien and Port-de-Paix on the north 
coast, Hinche and Gonaives in the 
Artibonite, L’Arcahaie in the West, 
the Island of La Gonave, Les Cayes 
in the South. 

Each division center has a sub- 
stantial church, at least one resident 
clergyman, and a faithful corps of 
layreaders and teachers who help 
conduct missions and day schools in 
villages which may be hard by as the 
crow flies, but are distances in terms 
of time. 


PoORT-AU-PRINCE SETS PATTERN 


Chief center of the Church’s work 
is the capital city, Port-au-Prince, 
where a vigorous program sets the 
pattern for the Church to follow on 
a smaller scale throughout Haiti. 

Here is the seat of the Rt. Rev. C. 
Alfred Voegeli, Missionary Bishop, 
who also is bishop in charge of the 
Dominican Republic. Law student 
turned priest, Bishop Voegeli served 
parishes in his native New Jersey for 
five years, then turned to the Carib- 
bean where for another five years he 
was Dean of St. Luke’s Cathedral, 
Ancon, Panama Canal Zone. Since 
his consecration in 1943, Bishop 
Voegeli continually has emphasized 
a Haitian Church for the Haitians 
and has encouraged a greater par- 
ticipation by the Haitian people in 
all aspects of church life. One of the 
best-known examples of this policy 
are the Haitian primitive murals in 
Holy ‘Trinity Cathedral, Port-au- 
Prince (see page 21). 

Holy Trinity began as the first 
congregation in Haiti, founded by 
the Rev. James T. Holly in 1861. 
Destroyed three times by fire and 
revolution, it has emerged as a beau- 
tiful cathedral completed in 1928, 
“as handsome a structure as any in 
the city.” The murals and sculpture 


NEW buildings such as St. Esprit, Cap Haitien, 
are assets to Church, credits to community 


make it one of the outstanding 
buildings in Haiti, and the claim has 
been made that no Episcopal cathe- 
dral in any country is more famous. 

On the cathedral staff are four 
priests, including the Dean of the 
seminary at Mont Rouis, who is in 
charge of English-speaking work. 
The clergy are assisted by the Sisters 
of St. Margaret in the program of the 
cathedral and as directors of the 
Grace Merritt’ School for Girls and 
St. Vincent’s School for Handi- 
capped Children (see page 18). 
Grace Merritt Stewart School is one 
of the finest schools in Haiti, and St. 
Vincent’s is famed throughout the 
world. Perhaps no other single instt- 
tution in all Haiti is as respected 
and loved as this school. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the Episcopal Church in Haiti is 
the status that it seems to have in the 
hearts and minds of many people 
who are not members of the Episco- 

continued on next page 
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pal Church. Haitians know the 
Episcopal Church as the Haitian 
Episcopal Church, a church which is 
interested in the development of the 
nation, a Church whose major em- 
phasis is Haitian in quality. 
Throughout its history the Epis- 
copal Church in Haiti has relied 
upon Haitian clergy, Creole-speaking 
priests who find barriers of neither 
language nor custom between their 
services and those they serve. 


As early as 1863, six Haitians had 
applied as candidates for Holy 
Orders, and by the time of Bishop 
Holly’s death, there were thirteen 
Haitian priests in charge of twenty 
missions. In the early years a few 
postulants were sent to seminaries in 
the United States, but most were 
tutored privately by the Bishop and 
clergy. Under Bishop Carson a ‘small 
seminary was organized which today 
is housed on a lovely coastal point 
near Mont Rouis, about fifty miles 
west of Port-au-Prince. The young 
priests who have been prepared 
there and who today take active 
leadership in the Church’s life are 
one of the major assets of the Haiti- 
an Church. 


PRODUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


An important source of new lead- 
ership is the youth program which 
has emerged during the past ten 
years, in a sense just beginning, but 
already bearing fruit. Under the en- 


A few families, but « large congregation 
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ergetic leadership of young clergy 
and laymen and the Sisters of St. 
Margaret, a full youth program has 
been put into effect at the cathedral. 
Acolytes guilds, Boy and Girl Scout 
troops, and an annual summer camp 
have been organized. 

Oldest activity for young people in 
the missionary district is. scouting, 
which was introduced to Haiti by the 
Episcopal Church. Today it has 
spread from the cathedral to some of 
the missions throughout the district, 
training boys and girls in good 
Christian citizenship. 

Just two years ago an Association 
of Young Episcopalians was founded 
at the cathedral to help boys and 
girls share the actual experience of 
Christian living through a balanced 
program of worship, studies, service, 
and recreation. Similar groups, or- 
ganized along the lines of the Young 
Peoples Fellowships in the United 
States, are springing up throughout 
the island. 

For the first time, in the summer 
of 1956, a Christian leadership camp 
was held on the seminary grounds at 
Mont Rouis for boys who are leaders 
or prospective leaders of youth pro- 
grams in their respective congre- 
gations. Among the twenty-nine 
campers eight missions were repre- 
sented in addition to the Church of 
the Epiphany and the cathedral in 
Port-au-Prince. 

The entire program of Holy Trin- 


ity Cathedral is outstanding. It offer 
to share in Christian worship and 


and families of Epiphany Mission 
as well. 


CHURCH NEEDS ARE MANIFOLD 


In addition to these two congre- 
gations there are five missions in the 
environs of Port-au-Prince, includ- 
ing the neighboring Croix des 
Bouquets field. Transportation prob- 
lems are slight in the metropolitan 
area, compared to the rest of the 
country, but there are no cars avail- 
able to the priests in charge of these 
missions. 

Each of these missions has services 
every Sunday, but not always Holy 
Communion. Some have weekday 
services, four conduct church schools. 
With the exception of organized wor- 
ship and Sunday schools none has a 
program to include acolytes guild, 
choir, Scouts, youth association, or 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

One mission has an _ attractive 
building, the other buildings are in 
poor condition. Two are not build- 
ings at all, but upright poles with 
roofs of palm thatch. None has a 
parochial school. 

These missions 


illustrate a_ sit- 


uation which is apparent throughout 
Haiti: a need for clergy, for trained 
teachers, a need for buildings, a need 
for Christian community programs 
supplementing worship as exempli- 
fied at the cathedral. 

During recent years the Haitian 
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opportunities for people of all ages 
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fellowship and cares for the children — 


; Episcopal Church 
Convent of the Sisters of St. Margaret in Port-au-Prince 
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As unreliable as it is uncomfortable, the camion is only form of public transportation 


Episcopal Church has successfully 
completed several fine examples of 
church architecture which are credits 
to their communities. All are of per- 
manent concrete construction requir- 
ing little maintenance. Replacement 
will not be needed for years to come. 
St. Peter’s Church, Mirebalais, is one 
of these. But even here the rectory 
is inadequate and the_ parochial 
school convenes in a palm tonnelle. 


ONE PriEst, NINE MIssions 


The priest in charge of St. Peter’s 
is responsible for nine missions and 
two preaching stations. He has a 
jeep, but the jeep can gain access to 
only six of them. Only four missions, 
including St. Peter’s, celebrate the 
Holy Communion once a month. 
Eleven lay readers make it possible 
to have Morning Prayer services 
in four missions every Sunday. 
Throughout the whole division, 
there are no organizations, no 
Woman’s Auxiliaries, youth activi- 
ties, men’s groups, no community 


programs. 
The unmet needs in all these com- 
munities indicate that activities 


along these lines would be wel- 
comed, but under the circumstances, 
they are impossible. With one priest 
attempting to serve so many congre- 
gations, in a large area, this is one of 
the most understaffed divisions in all 
Haiti. A sufficient minimum staff 
would involve three priests, fifteen 
lay reader-teachers assisted by seven 
teachers. Minimum building needs 
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an emphasis on agricultural develop- 
ment. 

Concentrated systematic visitation 
and education could develop the 
Woman's Auxiliary, youth activities 
in all missions, and a laymen’s league 
for men. The present Boy Scout pro- 
gram in Port-au-Prince as well as the 
youth association could be incor. 
porated as part of the standard pro- 
gram. A general recreational-athletic 
program is also needed very badly. 
Mission teams and division leagues 
in soccer, basketball, and volley ball 
would acquaint many young people 
with the advantages of becoming 
part of the Episcopal Church. All 
programs for all ages could include 
instruction in sanitation and health. 

Many sections of Haiti present the 
need for a public health program, 
but it is impossible for the Church 


The Woman’s Auxiliary meets at the Cathedral 


involve chapels or churches com- 
bined with school buildings in al- 
most every mission of this district. 
With adequate staff and the neces- 
sary buildings, a vital program could 
be put into operation at missions in 
twelve communities in the Mireba- 
lais Division. Services could be held 
every Sunday in every mission, Holy 
Communion at least. twice a month, 
plus regular Sunday schools and 
some weekday services. Every church 
in these twelve towns could offer a 
system of parochial education and 
add an evening adult literacy pro- 
gram. Increased training of lay read- 
ers and clergy could make possible 


to meet this need to the extent that 
education is-a part of the standard 
program. It is hoped, however, that 
a few small dispensaries may be 
opened, and a large one at Léogane. 
The needs of the Mirebalais Divi- 
sion are the needs of every division. 
With the present missions and fifteen 
proposed new congregations, the 
basic building needs in Haiti include 
fifty-two new church _ buildings, 
twenty-four renovated churches, 
twenty-four new rectories, and sixty- 
five parish house-school buildings. 
None of the elementary schools 
has adequate buildings or equip- 
continued on page 31 
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words from their tribal tongues. 
They also contributed a peculiarly 
African suppression of r’s, which 
gives the language its distinctive 
modulation and intonation. 

A typical Haitian peasant is poor, 
but he wears his poverty with good- 
humored grace. He scratches a living 
from his exhausted patch of land 
without the help of plow or wheel- 
barrow, lives in a hut called a caille, 
which has a thatched roof and a 
tamped earth floor, walls of sticks 
and mud, woven bamboo and mud, 
or stgne and mud. His cash crops are 
coffee, cotton, sisal, and bananas, 
but his knowledge of how to grow 
them is so limited, his soil and 
equipment so poor that they bring 
him an annual income of about 
sixty-seven dollars. 

He cannot read or write—ninety 
per cent of Haitians are illiterate. He 
is as clean as his supply of water 
permits, but in some rural areas 
water is so scarce that every drop 
must be literally “worn out.” His 
family life may be unified and affec- 
tionate, but placage, or common-law 
marriage which does not rule out 
equally informal polygamy is often 
practiced. Church marriage, to him, 
is an expensive ceremonial demand- 
ing special clothing and feasting, and 
he can rarely afford it. 

Statistics are chaotic in Haiti, but 
the peasant is usually one of an esti- 
mated three million baptized Roman 
Catholics, though only a million are 
considered communicants. ‘The peas- 
ant, however, regards himself as wn 
bon Catholique, listens respectfully 
to his parish priest, and believes de- 
voutly in the power and precedence 
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of le bon Dieu. Precedence is a key 
word, for he believes as devoutly in 
the deities of the vodun pantheons. 
He sees no inconsistency in this 
simultaneous practice of two relig- 
ions, for he does not see them as two. 
The symbols, ceremonies, and par- 
ticularly the saints of the Roman 
Catholic calendar are inextricably 
interwoven in his mind with the rites 
and gods of vodun. Erzulie, goddess 
of the home, purity, and love is the 
Virgin Mary. Damballah, the serpent 
god is St. Patrick (whose father is 
Moses). The wily Legba is St. Peter, 
while Guédé, who represents death, 
carries the Cross of Christ. The 
Haitian does not mean to defy his 
Church when he participates in 
vodun; he simply finds its prohibi- 
tion incomprehensible. The state has 
a law against vodun, too, but efforts 
to stamp it out are futile, and rare. 
Despite this confusion in the peas- 
ant’s mind, vodun is a pagan faith 
whose theology is the antithesis of 
Christianity. It is, however, a more 
intellectually respectable religious 
philosophy than it often has been 
made out to be. Believing that the 
universe is governed by spirits, or 
loa, the vodun devotee seeks to re- 
main in harmony with them. At a 
vodun ceremony, usually held at 
night and often lasting until morn- 
ing, a particular god is invoked by 
means of an intricate ritual. This 
includes skillful dancing, incessant 
beating of vodun drums in the 
rhythm appropriate to the god being 
summoned, and the making of a 
vever by the houngan, or priest, 
which is accomplished by dribbling 
corn meal through the fingers to 


form a remarkably artistic pattern. 
When the god arrives it enters either 
the houngan, a mambo (priestess), 
or almost any devotee in the dense 
crowd. This is the crise de possession, 
and the possessed immediately as- 
sumes the personality, and manner- 
isms, and speaks with the voice of the 
loa who is using him. 

There are two pantheons of loa: 
Rada and Petro. Rada gods are all 
African in origin and tend to be 
beneficient, while Petro gods are 
purely Haitian and though not nec- 
essarily baneful, violent and warlike. 

Sacrifice is a part of almost every 
vodun ceremony, Usually a chicken, 
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rror tales laid at the door 
in houngan, however, are 
rly in the province of the 
orceror, who treats with 
sates zombies, or mindless 
; out of corpses (Haitian 
are preturnaturally heavy 
of this legend) and has no 
1ection with the amenable 
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in fear and superstition. The previ- 
ously noted identification with Ro- 
man Catholicism, nurtured during a 
fifty-five year schism with Rome dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period, has 
made that Church almost impotent 
in its attempts to stamp out vodun. 
But it is the sincere desire of every 
Christian in Haiti that the positive 
values of Christianity may someday 
replace vodun in the life of the 
peasant. 

There is little hope of it, however, 
until education, health, and security 
replace illiteracy, disease, and pov- 
erty as the Haitian peasant’s most 
familiar companions. 
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MAIN ROADS lead from Port-au-Prince to major towns 
such as Cap Haitien, Port-de-Paix, Hinche, Les Cayes. With 
only twenty-one priests to serve more than eighty missions, 
each Haitian priest has several missions in his charge, 
must travel miles on foot or horseback to exercise his min- 
istry. Four-color wall map of the Church in Haiti may be 
obtained for seventy-five cents from the National Council. 
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llliteracy: Stumbling Block to Democracy 


CHURCH’S SCHOOLS DEVELOP HAITI’S HUMAN RESOURCES 


NERS out of ten Haitians are il- 
literate. This stark fact stands in 
spite of laws that make education 
free and compulsory. And until it is 
no longer true, Haiti cannot be a 
full-fledged democracy and_ her 
citizens, however engaging their 
ways or rich their art, cannot fit into 
the world of the twentieth century. 

The French planters established 
no schools for their own children, let 
alone their slaves. ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture was too busy to found 
them, Dessalines saw no reason for 
them. Henry Christophe tried to 
~ educate his people, but he reigned 
only a dozen years. His successors 
beleved. in edueation for their own 
caste, the élite, but considered it un- 
necessary and imprudent to extend 
it to the masses. Not until 1875 were 
public schools suggested, and they 
have struggled slowly toward their 
_present low enrollment. Though in 
urban areas the statistics are slightly 
more encouraging, three out of four 
rural children do not go to school at 
all, and those that do stay an average 
of three to four years. This is not 
long enough to insure permanent 
literacy, especially when children 
must return to a primarily illiterate 
community where there is neither 
incentive nor opportunity to read at 
all, much less acquire further educa- 
tion. 

The reasons for this poor record 
are complex and_ disheartening. 
Many children do not go to school 
because there is simply no school for 
them to go to in their district. Some- 
times the one officially designated for 
them to attend is in reality inaccessi- 
ble over impassable mountain roads. 
Or, if a building of sorts exists with- 
in walking distance, it is often with- 
out a teacher. In 1953 only ninety- 
seven Haitians were preparing for a 
teaching career—few educated young 
men and women will live in isolated, 
uncomfortable rural communities on 
the salaries that the government’s 
slim budget for education allots. 

Even if, by chance, there are both 
a schoo] and a teacher, many eligible 
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children do not enroll in it—and in 
a remote village there is little danger 
that truancy will be detected. For 
one thing, school books and uni- 
forms must be supplied by parents 
who have barely enough money for 
food. For another, a child old enough 
to go to school is old enough to do 
his share of work, and parents un- 
convinced of the usefulness of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and French 
—which they do not speak—may keep 
him home. Conversely, in other 
areas, the school will be so over- 
crowded that he can attend only half 


‘a day at best, while the harrassed 


teacher copes with another group in 
his free hours. 

French is a bone of contention 
gnawed and re-gnawed in Haitian 
educational circles. It is only half- 
familiar to the peasant child and 
his difficulties are doubled if he must 
learn to read it. Education in Creole, 
however, in which no more than a 
dozen books have ever been printed, 
would cut him off from the culture 
of the world at large. Whether 
Haitians would be better off edu- 
cated to cope with their own press- 


ing, if insular problems, or made 
aware of the greater society outside 
Haiti, is a debatable point. At the 
moment first-graders are receiving 
instruction first in French, then in 
Creole. A few Creole primers are in 
use. 

Money spent on schools in under- 
developed areas, experts have found, 
is largely wasted unless the training 
given the children is understood and 
appreciated by their parents. Chil- 
dren whose parents oppose, ridicule 
or shrug off their achievements may 
experience serious frustrations, react 
with rebellion and even abandon 
their people. Or, they may docilely 
revert to the general pattern of 11- 
literacy, almost deliberately forget- 
ting what they have been taught. 
Adult education is a crying need in 
Haiti, but it requires a different ap- 
proach than teaching children, and 
teachers must develop a sure touch 
before they attempt it. The Laubach, 
or phonetic method, is being widely 
and successfully used in a govern- 
ment campaign to teach adults to 
read and write Creole. 

Important, too, is the training of 
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St. Vincent’s is renowned far beyond Port-au-Prince and far beyond Haiti 
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~women and girls, who control Haiti’s 
» homes and health, and whose sec- 
ondary status intellectually imperils 


the success of any program. 

The Haitian government is aware 
of the challenge of illiteracy and is 
trying to do something about it. 
With the help of UNESCO and the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
of the United States it has set up an 
agency called SCHAER~—Service Co- 
operatif Hatiano-Americain D’Edu- 
cation Rurale. SCHAER has 
planned and is working toward a 
full program of rural community 
schools with clear-cut objectives. 
Among them are, in addition to the 
obvious goal of increased literacy: 
improved nutrition, sanitation and 
health ‘conditions; improved agri- 
‘cultural methods, land usage and 
conservation; reorientation of life in 
accord with accepted moral and 


The Sisters of St. Margaret 


spiritual values; increased produc- 
tion and sale of handicrafts; in- 
creased employability of adults in 
non-farm occupations; improvement 
and beautification of homes; devel- 
opment of community recreational 
and cultural facilities and activities; 
improvement of family living and 
appreciation of rights and duties of 
Haitian citizenship. 

Teacher training is being brought 
up to date in the Rural Normal 
School operated by the Department 
of National Education. 

The Episcopal Church, since it 
came to Haiti, has been deeply con- 
cerned with education, and has made 
enormous contributions. 

In the city of Port-au-Prince the 
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As school begins, students salute the Haitian flag 


Grace Merritt Stewart School for 
Girls, established in 1927, has rated 
for years as one of the nation’s lead- 
ing grade schools. With the fall se- 
mester of 1956 it re-opened as Holy 
Trinity School and shifted to a co- 
educational policy. It is still a 
parochial school of the cathedral 
parish, directed by the Sisters of St. 
Margaret, and devoted to highest 
standards of education within a 
Christian framework. Last June 
there were 277 students, 145 baptized 
Episcopalians, 94 Roman Catholics 
and 36 Protestants. Now that boys 
are admitted the student body is ex- 
pected to expand to 450—if the rec- 
ommended addition of eight class- 
rooms has been accomplished. 

In addition to Sister Anne Marie, 
who directs it, Holy Trinity School 
employs eight full-time secular 
teachers and three part-time voca- 
tional instructors, which meets all 
requirements of the Haitian Depart- 


ment of Education. Only four teach- 
ers, however, earn more than $35.00 
a month, and salary increases are 
vital. As the number of students in- 
creases, three to five additional teach- 
ers will be needed to maintain appro- 
priate student-teacher ratios. 

St. Vincent's School for Handi- 
capped Children is the only school of 
its kind in Haiti. It began in 1945 
when a small day nursery, The 
Créche, was opened by the Sisters of 
St. Margaret to care for one blind 
child, one deaf, one lame and three 
undernourished children. Within a 
year the number of handicapped 
children accepted had increased to 
twenty, and at today’s St. Vincent’s 
there are eighty-five with disabilities 
ranging from blindness to muscular 
dystrophy. Headed by Sister Joan 
Margaret, the school seeks to guide 
the spiritual, moral, intellectual and 
physical development of each handi- 

continued on next page 
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ILLITERACY IS STUMBLING BLOCK continued 
; wee, ment in order, is pathetically under- 
paid by American standards. Friends 
in Haiti and the United States—and 
the government itself— help with 
contributions—but St. Vincent's, like 
every Haitian enterprise, must 
stretch to meet its expenses. 

St. Peter’s School is a dream just 
beginning to come true. Today it is 
only two lots in Port-au-Prince’s 
most important square, Champs du 
Mars, near the president’s palace and 
other government buildings. But, 
when funds are found to build on 
them, St. Peter’s will be the first non- 
Roman secondary school, save sev- 
eral national schools, in Haiti. Un- 
der the French school system used in 
Haiti, it will offer a curriculum 
equivalent to the last two high 
school, and the first two, or junior 
college, years in the United States. 
The Church hopes it will introduce 
some of the better aspects of Ameri- 
can college education and train some 
of Haiti’s future leaders. 

Small and struggling but solid 
realities are the Church’s forty-odd 
rural grade schools. Established at 
the same time as the schools in Port- 
au-Prince, they supply the most 
imaginative and progressive brand 
of education available to rural chil- 
dren, and fill gaps in the govern- 
Het eds ment’s chain of country schools. 

oy g@  ™ = They co-operate fully with the state’s 
‘Ewing Galloway Tew program, and recognize the 
Education means improved health and sanitation, a better standard of living same ideals—with Christianity added. 


capped child, teaching him skills 
that will enable him to lead a full 
and useful life. 

Each summer the _ pupils—plus 
many of the eighty-four outpatients 
who join the regular day students 
several times each week—are taken 
to summer camp for a fortnight or 
so of outdoor fun. Most of them live 
with their families during the school 
year, though a boarding home is run 
by the Haitian Rehabilitation As- 
sociation near St. Vincent’s. 

St. Vincent’s does a valiant and 
efficient job, but it needs more equip- 
ment, more space—to accommodate 
and heal more children. Seventy are 
on its waiting list, and the number 
will grow. Children are discharged 
as soon as treatment enables them to 
take their places in regular schools, 
but they are immediately succeeded 
by others in need. The dedicated staff 
of forty that teaches and treats the a 
children, keeps grounds and equip- Grace Merritt Stewart School, renamed Holy Trinity, now is open to boys 
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Haitian Primitives 


From Cathedral 


F OURTEEN years ago an English teacher in Haiti 
named DeWitt Peters, finding himself with a vacation 
to devote to his first love, painting, was distressed to find 
no art movement as such anywhere on the Island. 
Where such vitality of music constantly is audible, it 
would be strange not to find the visual arts, and they 
are evident—but it takes a lively eye to spot a cheerfully 
decorated door on a country caille, and few of the un- 
initiated are offered the chance to enter a vodun temple 
where lives of the Joa are depicted above the altar. It 
took the interest of DeWitt Peters to bring Haitian folk 
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The Nativity 


By Rigaud Benoit 


Speak 
Walls 


art out into the open through an art center he helped to 
found in Port-au-Prince. 

Following the center’s first group show in 1944, each 
week brought painters to its doors, most self-taught, 
whose work was genuinely primitive. Among the first 
was Philomé Obin, whom some critics today consider 
the foremost primitive painter of the world. Others in- 
cluded Castera Bazile, Wilson Bigaud, Rigaud Benoit, 
and Toussaint Auguste. 

Five years after the art center opened, Bishop Voegeli 

continued on next page 
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Cathedral Art +. + « » scontinued 


commissioned it to decorate the walls of Holy Trinity 
Cathedral as the Haitian Episcopal Church’s contribu- 
tion to the International Exposition at Port-au-Prince 
in 1949 and 1950. Above the altar Obin painted the 
Crucifixion. On either side are the Nativity by Benoit 
and the Ascension by Bazile. When the apse was com- 
pleted, the murals were extended to the transepts and 
smaller wall spaces and include a Baptism of Christ, the 
Annunciation, a Processional, Adam and Eve, and a 
Flight into Egypt. A total of nine painters are repre- 
sented. All but two are of the primitive school. 

The cathedral murals are striking, original, and en- 
tirely Haitian, incorporating many aspects of day-to-day 
life—a woman washing clothes in a river, boys playing 
ball, gamblers with fighting cocks, a graveyard with 
vodun symbols, a band of local musicians. The murals, 
together with decorative panels and carved brick win- 
dows, are a great contribution to the culture of Haiti 
and have become a major tourist attraction throughout 
the West Indies. Most important of all, they are painted 
to the glory of God and have given Haitian primitive 
art a permanent place in Christianity. 


Marriage at Cana by Wilson Bigaud 


Py 
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St. Peter by Jasmine Joseph The Ascension by Castera Bazile 


Toussaint Auguste’s studio is his home 
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CHURCHMEN 


IN THE NEWS 


William H. Whyte, Jr.: A Tilt With Today 


leas winter an ostensibly un- 
Lutherlike young Churchman nailed 
a 429-page thesis to the door of con- 
temporary society. It was called The 
Organization Man, and it was 
greeted with a mixed chorus of 
squeals, wails, and cheers from com. 
muters’ trains, suburban _ kaffee- 
klatches, and personnel offices around 
the country. 

Ever since his book came out 
William H. Whyte, Jr. has been 
answering letters from the irate, the 
dubious, and the tickled-pink, sched- 
uling speaking engagements, and ex- 
plaining to cursory readers what he 
isn’t against. 

“I’m not against suburbia,” he says 
firmly, though his picture of neigh- 
borliness ad nauseam in America’s 
package suburbs may well have set 
off a spate of ring-returning among 
the fiancees of organization trainees. 
He is also permissive about grey flan- 
nel suits, TV, ranch wagons—and, 
as assistant managing editor of 
Fortune, distinctly tolerant of large 
organizations. Simple conformity in 
any of its superficial manifestations 
fails to disturb him. 

What he is against is the philos- 
ophy he feels is permeating modern 
life—a trend toward “the sublimation 
of the individual in the group” that 
he calls “the Social Ethic.” It is the 
antithesis of the ruggedly individual- 
istic “Protestant Ethic’ that shaped 
the nineteenth century, and its prop- 
ositions, according to Mr. Whyte, are 
three: 

“A belief in the group as the 
source of creativity; a belief in ‘be- 
longingness’ as the ultimate need of 
the individual; and a belief in the 
application of science to achieve the 
belongingness.” 

All this blows up into a body of 
thought which Mr. Whyte summar- 
izes in his introduction: “Man exists 
as a unit of society. Of himself, he is 
isolated, meaningless; only as he col- 
laborates with others does he become 
worthwhile, for by sublimating him- 
self in the group, he helps produce a 
whole that is greater than the sum of 
its parts. There should be no conflict 
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between man and society. What we 
think are conflicts are misunder- 
standings, breakdowns in communi- 
cation. By applying the methods of 
science to human relations we can 
eliminate these obstacles to consensus 
and create an equilibrium in which 
society’s needs and the needs of the 
individual are one and the same.” 
How this translates into day-to-day 
living both at home and on the job 
is the subject of The Organization 
Man. Pungent, articulate, fast-paced, 
bristling with quotables, containing 
an only tip of the tongue-in-cheek 
formula for cheating on personality 
tests, it is based on three years of in- 
tensive research and an enthusiasm 
that crackles in the air of the au- 
thor’s twenty-first floor office in 
Rockefeller Center. Tall, craggy, and 
unmistakably Ivy League, Mr. Whyte 
bears an ungreyed-at-the-temples re- 
semblance to a Princeton man of an 
earlier vintage, actor James Stewart, 
and conveys a similar quality of 
casual earnestness caught fire. 
Facing a penciled sign admonish- 
ing him to “Watch Your Handwrit- 
ing!” and flanked by a _ bookcase 
stocked with sociological studies, he 
crusades unabashedly for his point of 
view. “It’s definitely a moral issue,” 
he says, and as a Churchman, he sees 


UNOBSESSED organization man, Fortune editor 
William H. Whyte, Jr., opines: “Often what 
ends up as conformity begins as brotherhood.” 
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it as a religious one as well—‘this is 
the central business of the Church— 
concern with contemporary life.” 

“Imprisoned in brotherhood” is 
a phrase that might give pause to St. 
Paul, but in The Organization Man 
it describes the plight of the subur- 
banite who sacrifices privacy and cul- 
tural preferences on the altar of 
adjustment. Mr. Whyte sees a sharp- 
ly defined difference between the 
Christian ideals of fellowship and 
corporate action and the leveling col- 
lectivism of the housing develop- 
ments. “There it is almost brother- 
hood for the sake of brotherhood,” 
he says. “Where we feel the greatest 
morale and esprit is when there is a 
common purpose that binds us to- 
gether. This is not brotherhood 
united to any higher cause than 
having a nice, comfortable commu- 
nity.” 

For the Church, Mr. Whyte be- 
lieves this group ideology poses a 
problem organizationally but offers 
an opportunity for leadership. There 
is a faint flavor of Wittenberg in his 
statement, ‘After all, our relation- 
ship to God fundamentally goes 
from us to Him, not through the 
group.” 

This is not the first time Mr. 
Whyte has approached his era with 
magnifying glass, stethoscope, and 
hairbrush. An earlier book, Js Any- 
body Listening?, and a widely dis- 
cussed series of Fortune studies dealt 
with American business mores and 
the sociological patterns they have 
fostered. 

It all began when he was assigned 
to do a story on the Princeton class 
of 1949. Only ten years had elapsed 
since his own undergraduate days, 
and he was fascinated by indications 
of a major ideological shift. ““There 
was a difference in the bull sessions,” 
he says, ‘“‘they talked so much about 
security, for one thing. I was amazed 
by the tremendous difference in ex- 
plicit values if not in implicit values 
—I had the feeling that very real 
changes were taking place.” He set 
about checking his findings, and 
wound up a sociologist without port- 
folio. 

Mr. Whyte was born in West Ches- 
ter, Pa., and was a charter student at 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, 
Del. ‘There, despite the lingering in- 
fluence of one Quaker and one Pres- 
byterian grandmother, he was con- 

continued on page 30 
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Some Books for Your Lenten Reading 


Fiction, Theology, Biography, Meditation 


ae is popularly believed to be 
an appropriate period for reading 
as a spiritual exercise. The Bishop of 
London and the Bishop of New York 
each has his Book for Lent. Pub- 
lishers frequently designate a book 
for Lent such as The Seabury Book 
for Lent (By Means of Death, Good 
Friday Meditations by Hughell 
E. W. Fosbroke with a Foreword by 
the Presiding Bishop. $1.75) and the 
Harper Book for Lent (The Saving 
Person by Angus Dun. $2). An- 
nually, also, the Religious Pub- 
lishers Group issues a list of sug- 
gested Lenten reading. To all these 
many suggestions ForTH ventures a 
list of its own. 

Many weeks ago, we asked each 
member of the National Council to 
suggest to our readers one book 
(other than Prayer Book, Hymnal, 
or Bible) that he considered es- 
pecially valuable for Lenten reading. 
Six bishops, seven other clergy, and 
four laymen and women responded 
to our request recommending fifteen 
books. Two books, The Church Un- 
der the Cross by J. B. Phillips and 
Florence Allshorn, a biography by 
J. H. Oldham, were each suggested 
by two members. The other choices 
run the whole gamut from fiction to 
meditation, from theology to world 
politics. Here are the recommenda- 
tions. 

“In view of the present world sit- 
uation and the need for Western 
people to understand the Arab 
world,’ writes Mrs. T. O. Wedel, 
recently Presiding Officer of the 
Honolulu Triennial Meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, “The Call of 
the Minaret by Kenneth Cragg (New 
York, Oxford $6.25) is recommended 
to Church and non-Church people 
alike. Dr. Cragg, who has just gone 
from Hartford Seminary to a new 
institute of Islamic studies in Jeru- 
salem, is a Christian theologian with 
a profound knowledge of Moslem 
faith and culture. 

“While fascinated with the new 
information which I gained from 
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this volume, I was even more im- 
pressed with the insights into the 
majesty of God which this other 
great religion can give us. Missionary 
statesmen of today all stress the im- 
portance of Christianity really learn- 
ing to confront Islam, which is the 
faith of millions of our fellows in 
lands which are growing daily in 


importance in the world picture. 


This book can help us all to know 
something of the task which we 
facex; 

The Bishop of Western New York, 
the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, and 
the Bishop of Iowa, the Rt. Rev. 
Gordon V. Smith both recommend 
The Church Under the Cross by 
J. B. Phillips (New York, Macmillan 
$2.50). 

Bishop Scaife says: “I have often 
suggested books of private devotion 
for Lent. This year I am commend- 
ing one that brings into focus the 
global mission of the Cross in such a 
way as to give new meaning to the 
words in the heart of the Eucharistic 
prayer of Consecration. for 
that thou, of thy tender mercy, didst 
give Jesus Christ to suffer 
death upon the Cross . . . for the 
sins of the whole world. This book 
should be must reading for all, 
clergy and laity alike.” 

“Churchmen,” adds Bishop Smith, 
“will find here the spirit and moti- 
vation of the Christian Mission and 
gain a new appreciation of the glory 
and privilege of participating in 
missionary expansion at home and 
throughout the world.” 

Devotional books are not lacking 
from this year’s recommendations. 
The Rev. Frederick A. McDonald, 
headmaster of Iolani School, Hono- 
lulu, suggests My God, My Glory by 
Eric Milner White (London, SPCK); 
the Dean of Sewanee’s School of 
Theology, the Very Rev. George M. 
Alexander commends Growth in 
Prayer by Constance Garrett (New 
York, Macmillan $2.75), and the 
Bishop of Michigan, the Rt. Rev. 
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Cups Become Chalices 
For Haiti's Rural Missions 


Lurep to Haiti by the lore of primi- 
tive art, the Rev. William J. Chase, 
Assistant Minister at St. James’ 
Church, New York City, took an 
absorbing busman’s holiday on 
horseback, accompanying Bishop 
Voegeli to mountain missions. 

Mr. Chase was impressed by the 
problems encountered by the Haiti- 
an priests with several widely scat- 
tered missions in their charge. Many 
missions do not have church build- 
ings, let alone the usual equipment 
one associates with a church. Each 
priest must carry his own commun- 
ion silver, packed in saddle bags 
where, subject to the rough treat- 
ment of rough trails, it often be- 
comes scratched or dented or bent. 

Upon his return to St. James’ Mr. 
Chase inserted a plea in the parish 
bulletin asking for gifts of silver cups 
which might be used as chalices. The 
result: twenty-five chalices donated 
by members of St. James’ Church 
and St. John’s Church, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Among them were athletic 
trophies from which the handles and 
inscriptions had been removed, vases 
and goblets which had been wed- 
ding presents, a_ sterling silver 
George III chalice made in London 
in 1782, and a crystal and silver 
flagon which had traveled with a 
parishioner’s grandfather from Eng- 
land to Australia and back to the 
United States. 

continued on page 27 


Newman 
BISHOP VOEGELI (right) and the Rey. William 
J. Chase of St. James’ Church, New York City, 
examine chalices sent to Haiti 
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Sterling Silver 
Chalice 


7%. inches $225. 
This distinctive contemporary 
Chalice was designed in col- 
Jaboration with the Reverend 
Canon E. N. West, and was 
made for the Cathedral of 
Saint John the Divine, New 
York. 

COMMUNION WARE 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
CHURCH WORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


te eiets a! Cie: 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street NEW YORK 22 
Tel.: PL-3-5929 
DOES DRS Be es DS 


Read a Book 


continued from page 25 
Richard S. M. Emrich, calls atten- 
tion to Joy in Believing, excerpts 
and prayers from the writings of 
Henry Sloane Coffin, edited by the 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie (New York, 
Scribners $2.95). 

“The 165 prayers included in My 
God, My Glory,” writes Canon Mc- 
Donald, “bring many rare insights 
which take us to a deeper level. 
Many are intensely personal. The 
prayer on page 28 which begins Keep 
me, O Lord, from the little, the in- 


| terfering, and the stupid, is one that 


many will wish to memorize for daily 
use. One of the first prayers, entitled 
Before Service in Church, might well 
be used some Sunday morning at 
Morning Prayer in place of one of 
the traditional opening sentences. 
But above all, the prayers are suf- 
fused with a bright awareness of 
God’s great majesty and glory.”’ 
“Although it is acknowledged,” 
says Dean Alexander, “that most 
enquirers begin with the request 
‘teach us to pray,’ meaning ‘teach us 
how to pray,’ Miss Garrett in Growth 
in Prayer insists that the basic re- 
quest for most must be teach us to 
pray. ... Perhaps the most striking 
thing about the book, to Anglicans, 
and the most valuable for all read- 
ers, is the manner in which old, fa- 
miliar and well-tested forms of 
prayer found in Prayer Book and 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of IRISH LINEN by the yard, 
free samples, 

MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar kinens made up to order. Ecclesiastical 
Transfer Patterns, Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
BY Gr bu? and 72 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 F e Davenport, lowa 


Hymnal are put to new and fresh 
use.” 
Bishop Emrich calls Joy in Be- 


| lieving “one of the finest devotional 


books to appear in many years. It 
will be stimulating to clergy, for Dr. 
Coffin was one of America’s great 


1”x134” 


1”x134” 


317 N. Charles Street 
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AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 


An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 

10K. Gold Cross, 1 Y%4”x2” 
In heavy gold plate on sterling 


SV VAS Ce 
18” gold plated chain 3.00* 26” gold plated-chain 4.00* 


In Sterling 


eee eee 


INC. Church Book Store 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 


$50.00* 


seta eitisies $10.00* 


$3.00 
5 HEIN 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


preachers; but its chief use, I believe, 
will be devotional as people read it 
before their evening prayers. I com- 
mend it with enthusiasm.” 

“Lenten reading should be on 
fundamentals,” says the Bishop of 
Connecticut, the Rt. Rev. Walter H. 
Gray, “but should deal with them in 
a fresh way which will give new in- 
sights and stimulate deeper devo- 
tion. Smoke on the Mountain by Joy 
Davidman (Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press $2.50) is a presentation 
of the Ten Commandments which is 
uniquely interesting and the result 
of an unusual approach to the basic 
laws of our Judeo-Christian civiliza- 
tion.” 

Other books dealing with the 
fundamentals of the faith were sug- 
gested by several parish priests: the 
Rev. Leslie Skerry Olsen, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Elkart, Ind., rec- 
ommends Faith & Practice by Frank 
E. Wilson (New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham $3 cloth; $1.75 paper); the 
Rev. John V. Butler, rector of 
Trinity Church, Princeton, N.J. and 
a member of the delegation to the 
Church of South India, names Chiris- 
tian Belief by Alec Vidler (New 
York, Scribners $3.25); another mem- 
ber of the South India Delegation, 
the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, rector of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
chooses Rethinking the Christian 
Message by W. Norman Pittenger 
(Greenwich, Seabury $3.25); and the 
Rev. Don Frank Fenn, rector of St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Church, 
Baltimore, recommends Stop Look- 
ing and Listen by Chad Walsh (New 
York, Harpers $1.50). 

The last named book, Dr. Fenn 
says, “is the kind of a book which 
should be helpful to the lay person 
who wants to be shocked out of the 
complacency that sometimes comes 
either from an easy acceptance of 
secular goodness and growth or a 
formal and _ patronizing attitude 
toward formal religion. This little 
volume deals with the secularism of 
our age; and then presents in ordered 
and understandable outline form the 


Spiritual Healing 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’’ Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
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basic facts of the Christian religion, 
including an examination of the 
varied meanings of the word ‘Chris- 
tianity’ as accepted by different 


people. 


Canon Butler has found Alec Vid- 


ler’s Christian Belief of great value. 
“This excellent volume,’ he says, 


“deals with basic Christian beilefs 
and is a stimulating commentary on 
the Christian faith. The author’s 
task is undertaken with compelling 
honesty and makes generous use of 
recent theological insights. It pro- 
‘vides good Lenten reading both for 
the inquirer and for those _thor- 
oughly committed to the Christian 
faith.” 

“Professor Pittenger knows, as in- 
deed we all do,’ writes Mr. Day, 
“that countless educated people to- 
day want to believe, but are unable 
to do so because Christianity as they 
have heard it preached and taught 
is unacceptable to them on the basis 
of their own experience and knowl- 


‘edge of life. Therefore, he under- 


takes in Rethinking the Christian 
Message to restate the fundamental 


_ beliefs of the Christian faith in terms 


which the modern mind can under- 
stand and accept.” 
“A Churchman,” says Dr. Olsen, 


“has a duty to convert others to 


Christ. To carry on a religious dis- 
cussion with an earnest inquirer, 
without knowing the facts, is not 

continued on page 28 


Chalices for Haiti 


continued from page 25 


In addition, St. James’ arranged to 
purchase at cost for the Bishop of 
Haiti, eleven chalices from a neigh- 
borhood silversmith. The entire col- 
lection of thirty-six chalices, a 
ciborium, sixteen patens, and the 
silver flagon has been sent to Haiti 
where a few items remain in the 
cathedral, and the rest have been 
distributed to rural missions. 

The communion silver project 
Was just a start toward a full Haiti- 
focused program at St. James’. 
Among other projects was the pur- 
chase of an historic map collection, 
ancient mariners’ charts of Haiti dat- 


‘ing from 1574, as a gift to the library 


at the future St. Peter’s School. 

While in Haiti, Mr. Chase com- 
missioned M. Toussaint Auguste to 
paint a nativity scene which was 
used as St. James’ 1956 Christmas 
card. Newest plan incorporating 
Haitian art: an exhibit of seventy- 
five Haitian paintings in connection 
with St. James’ 1957 spring festival, 
May 16-17. The collection will in- 
clude original small-scale oils painted 
in preparation for the murals in the 
apse of Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Port-au-Prince, and a number of 
paintings loaned by the Haitian Art 
Center (see page 21), which will be 
on sale for the benefit of the Haitian 
Church. 


YOU MAY KNOW 


The Episcopal Church Needs 


Trained Women Workers 


DO YOU KNOW 


About The Opportunities 
For Training 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


Windham House 
326 West 108th Street 
New York 25, New York 
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Saint Margaret’s House 
1820 Scenic Avenue 
Berkeley 9, California 


The Parish 
Comes ALIVE 


By The Rev. 
Ernest W. Southcott 


Author of Receive This Child 
The Bishop of New York selection for 1957 


DORA P. CHAPLIN, author of We Want 
to Know, has read THE PARISH COMES$ 
ALIVE and reports: ‘“This book is the ree- 
ord of faith and courage and adventure 
which continues. I think the Halton vyen- 
ture is one of the greatest events in the 
church today.” $2.75 each; $27.50 a dozen 

(Study Guide 75 cemis) 


A Reporter Finds God 
Through Spiritual Healing 


By Emily Gardiner Neal 


AGNES SANFORD says: ‘This is the most 
authoritative and inspiring book on spir- 
itual healing ever written. This book 
should be read by everyone interested in 
spiritual healing. It should also be read 
by everyone not spiritual 
healing. It should be read by everyone who 
lives and who likes to live.’’ $3.50 


God’s Fool 


A NEw PortTRAIT OF 
Sr. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


By The Rev. Francis C. Capozzt 


This is a living picture of the universally 
beloved St. Francis, created out of the 
saint’s very own disasming simplicity. The 
reader is enabled to see straight through 
to the saint and truly catches the likeness 
of the Francis that many will love to know. 
This book has life, movement, and the 
authentic Franciscan elan. $4.25 


The Boy Who 
Changed 
His Name 

By othe Reo k- Philip Dignam 


interested in 


A series of children’s stories based on the 
parables of Jesus. The stories are illustrated 
by stick drawings, similar to what the child 
might draw himself. At the end of each 
story the Parable is presented in the lan- 
guage of the Bible. Ages: 8-11 $1.95 


Postage paid on cash orders 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 


rash 


Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea. 


Sexton 


Quality Foods 


<co strung > 
‘S” Guaranteed 


John Sexton & Coo 
Chicago 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
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The United States of America 
This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 

greater aid. 
MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Formers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR COD? 


By Fdmund A. Steimle 


Inspirational and devotional 
reading in the form of 17 ser- 


mons by one of America’s 
leading radio preachers. They 
reflect the sincerity of faith and 
warmth of personality that have 
skyrocketed Dr. Steimle into 
national prominence on ‘“‘The 
Protestant Hour’’ and other 
leading radio and TV re- 
ligious programs. $2.25 


At all book stores 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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Read a Book 
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only being of no help but it is sin- 
ful. Every Churchman can and 
should know the basic truths about 
God and the Church. Fortunately 
there are such books as Wilson’s 
Faith & Practice. It is complete and 
clear in its teaching. It is a good 
book to read or re-read—especially if 
the information so gained is used to 
bring someone into the Church.” 

Biography and fiction are sug- 
gested as Lenten reading by a lay- 
man and two laywomen. The 
women, Mrs. Sumner Walters and 
Mrs. Clifford C. Cowin, both suggest 
the same biography, Florence All- 
shorn by J. H. Oldham (New York, 
Harpers. $2.75). “A sparklingly vivid 
biography” Mrs. Walters describes it, 
of one whose “victory,” in Mrs. 
Cowin’s words, ‘over incredible 
odds, in service as missionary and as 
founder of St. Julian’s post-furlough 
refresher training center in England, 
gave her a tough, resilient spirit, 
paradoxically gay and far from 
pious, Wrote a friend, ‘She . . . said 
Yes to God, and therefore to life...” 

The novel suggested by the Presi- 
dent of the Florida State Senate, 
W. A. Shands, is Lloyd Douglas’ 
The Robe (Boston, Houghton-Mif- 
flin $3.75). Mr. Shands says: 

“Too often, secular authors writ- 
ing fiction against a religious back- 
ground consider it necessary to in- 
ject a worldly approach to induce 
popular acceptance. That the Ameri- 
can public properly evaluates spirit- 
ual values is demonstrated in the 
widespread appeal of novels like 
The Robe. The reading of this story 
of Christ’s garment is inspirational 
at any time, and doubly so in the 
Lenten season. Thoughtful re-read- 
ing can induce an awareness of the 
world-shattering events of Holy 
Week.” 

“Phillips Brooks once said that 
Christians are often like a porter in 
a large railroad station who an- 
nounces the places to which a cer- 
tain train is going so often that he 
has the illusion that he has visited 
all these places himself,’ recalls the 
Bishop of West Texas, the Rt. Rev. 
E. H. Jones. “So a Christian who 
takes often on his lips the great 
words of the Christian faith assumes 
that he has lived through these ex- 


MONEY 
for 
CHURCH or CHARITY 


GOTTSCHALK’S sevces 


These famous household aids sell 
on sight for benefit of your organ- 
ization. Gottschalk’s Sponges are 
preferred for tough cleaning and 
scouring jobs, coast to coast. They 
save time, are harmless to hands, 
won't scratch polished surfaces. 
Special bronze and stainless steel 
types. Send for free sample and 
details of liberal cooperative plan. 


FREE SAMPLE 


s 
TO NEW CUSTOMERS 


METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP. 
3650 No. 10th St. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
DEPT. 4 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION | 


SINCE 1880 Rye 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 


Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 
Contributions for its corporate pur- 
poses will perpetually help to fur- 
ther the Church's building program. 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


‘CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. RINGLEY 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1957 
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- 131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ANGLICAN MISSAL * 


American Edition 
Size 4%” x 6%”. Bound in a red, blue, 
or black, durable, fabricated cloth; 
tooled cover; printed on slightly 
tinted paper, to increase legibility; 
Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 


Price $6.00 at your Bookstore or from 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
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continued from page 28 


periences and that he is demonstrat- 
ing them in his life. 

“An excellent little book has come 
recently from the pen of the Very 
Rev. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, called 
Some Christian Words. Dean 
Matthews points out that words are 
very important because they are 
what we think with. Moreover they 
are the instruments by which we re- 
ceive the Christian heritage and by 
which we pass it on to others. 

“Dealing with such vital words as 
sin, ‘forgiveness,’ ‘the Cross,’ and 
‘ife eternal,’ Dean Matthews in a 
brief space goes to the heart of the 
‘atter and makes these old and 
ometimes too familiar words have a 
lew meaning.” 

“Reminiscent of Isaiah’s Remnant, 
-—Orwell’s 1984, and C. S. Lewis’s 
Screwtape Letters, From a Christian 
_Ghetio—Letters of Ghostly Wit, by 
| MacGregor (New York, 


_ Geddes 
| Longmans, Green. $2) makes its own 


20000000 6- 


|For those who 
want the finest! 


NELSON BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Thomas Nelson and Sons has been 
famous for fine bindings for almost a 


contribution,” says the Very Rev. 
Clarence R. Haden, Jr., Dean of 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Kansas City, Mo. “Using the familiar 
idea that only a few people take 
Christianity seriously, the author 
through the character of Paul, a 
mature tutor, seeks to show by means 
of letters written to Timothy what 
the Church of the twentieth century 
or ‘late medieval period’ was like 
from the vantage point of 2453 A.D.” 

The Bishop of New York, the Rt. 
Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, recom- 
mends for Lenten Reading How to 
Read the Bible, by the Rev. Fred- 
erick C. Grant. “Dr. Grant, whose 
scholarly attainments are recognized 
throughout the Christian world,” 


‘says Bishop Donegan “gives in sim- 


ple language the fruits of his long 
study of the Bible. In addition to his 
vast learning, the catholicity of his 
spirit makes him a trusted guide in 
learning how to read the scriptures. 
It is essential, of course, that people 
should read the Bible itself, but it is 
equally important that they should 
know how to read it.” 
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1861—A medium size Prayer Book 
(356” x 554”) bound in limp black 
leatheroid. $3.50 


iia 


CHRISTIAN ETHOS 
By Werner Elert 


“A reliable guide through the 
complexities of ethical debate.” 
...Lby_] ‘tone of the most im- 
portant Lutheran theologians 
of this generation.” 
— Bishop Hans Lilje. 


$6.00 


LUTHER ON VOCATION 


By Gustav Wingren 


One of Sweden's leading the- 
ologians writes on the rela- 
tionship between Luther’s doc- 
trine of vocation and _ his 
theology. $3.50 


At all book stores 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1956 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable 


/ you to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 


REE to Parish or Organization Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 


Sample 


Cohoes, N.Y. 


[I] NOW-2 complete 


Vestment Serbice 


Qe CUSTOM TAILORED VESTMENTS 
for Altar, Clergy, Choir 


2.) CUT-OUT KITS for Ready-to-Sew Vest- 
ments and Altar Hangings 


(3) ALTAR GUILD SUPPLIES including 
Fabrics, Transfer Patterns, Embroid- 
ery Threads, Frames, Needles, etc. 


CUTHBERTSON -made 
vestments are recognized 
for their high standards of 
ecclesiastical beauty, design 
and quality, 


Now, your Church and your Guild can also order 
custom-quality vestment fabrics by-the-yard in silk, 


faille, linen, cotton. Use this ONE-SOURCE service 
for complete accessories including transfer patterns, 


century. In our own bindery master 
craftsmen use more than 90 separate 
operations to fashion Prayer Books 
of beauty, durability and excellence. 
There are more than thirty editions of 
the Nelson Book of Common Prayer, 
ranging in price from 75¢ to $18. Each 
carries the official certification of the 
Custodian of the Standard Book of 


embroidery threads (60 colors), frames, needles, etc. 


Our Ready-to-Sew CUT-OUT KITS 
give you finest quality CHURCH 
VESTMENTS at SAVINGS UP to 50%. 
Ideal for your Volunteer Needle- 
workers! 


1891—Black genuine leather binding, 
otherwise same as 1861. $5.00 
1891X — Bound in black genuine 
leather and printed on fine India 
Paper. The entire volume is only %” 
thick. Otherwise same as 1861. $6.00 
1868—With Confirmation certificate. 
This edition is flexible-bound in white 
washable leatheroid with cross stamped 


Common Prayer. Leather and leather- in genuine gold. Gold edges. $4.00 . f ailecand 
oid editions have 23 karat gold edges 1869 — With Marriage certificate, Write pope E pela Wed ea ils 
and each reflects the Nelson tradition of otherwise same as 1868, $4.00 us 8 


fine workmanship. Choose your Prayer 
Book from this popular selection. 


The Litany and Altar Service are 


also available. Please address orders and inquiries to 


J. Theodore Cuthbertson, Inc. 
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COMING... 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 

Volume 12 


Commentary and com- 
plete texts, in King James 
and Revised Standard ver- 
sions, on the books of 
James, Peter, John, Jude, 
and Revelation. 

Features of this volume 
are the two indexes to the 
entire set; 16 pages of 
handsome color photo- 
graphs of ancient writ- 
ings; and. three general 
articles, one on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 928 pages. 

$8.75 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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(| abingdon press 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ContTENTs: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Metuop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
OsjecTiveE: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each .90 
Teachers’ manuals I, IJ, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS: 


P, O. Box 221, 


Between 


Dawn and 
Dark « 


A Devotional 


BETWEEN 
Dawn and Dark | « 


Companion 
Through a Day 


by Frederick Ward Kates 


The rector of a great church has gathered 
quotations from devotional poets and writers 
of the ages and organized them into 43 topics 
that cover one day from dawn to dark. Rich 
material for personal devotional life, devotional 
talks and spiritual retreats, 


Larchmont, N. Y. : 


Churchmen in the News 


continued from page 24 


firmed in the Episcopal Church. 
Today he is a communicant of the 
Church of the Epiphany, not far 
from his apartment in New York 
City’s East Seventies. He is a trustee 
of the Episcopal Church School 
Foundation and a few months ago 
became a member of the Urban- 
Industrial Division of the National 
Council. 

At Princeton Mr. Whyte majored 
in English, was short story editor of 
the Nassau Literary Magazine, and 
produced an original play, We 
Reillys. He graduated in 1939 with 
no consuming journalistic ambitions 
—but, he says, “I knew I wanted to 
write. No one came knocking on the 
door, so I ended up in the Vick 
School of Applied Merchandising. 
They wanted creative people—I saw 
a lot of the country.”’ Memoirs of his 
Vatronol period make diverting read- 
ing in The Organization Man. 

The bombs that fell on Pear] Har- 
bor jolted Mr. Whyte’s feet off Vick’s 
executive ladder and he was shortly 


on Guadalcanal with the Third Bat- - 
talion, First Marines, as an Intelli- - 
gence officer. Contracting malaria 
was almost routine, but Mr. Whyte : 
became “‘a notable hospital case.” 
After pronouncing him cured for the 
fifth time the medics surrendered to 
the inexorable and he was shipped 
back to the States to head the G-2 | 
section of the Command and Staff © 
School at Quantico, Va. 

After the war he applied for a | 
writing job on Fortune, got it, and . 
went on from there. | 

Ranked as “one of the leading | 
figures in the analysis of contempo- | 
rary American culture, Mr. Whyte 
has distinguished himself in another 
field. “I am,” he says self-appraising- 
ly, “the world’s best amateur car | 
painter.” Recently, in the teeth of | 
gloomy warnings from friends and 
professionals, he took a firm and sym- 
bolic “it couldn’t be done but he did | 
it” stand beside his ’49 Buick. Its 
triumphant black luster is a testi- 
monial to the still unquenched 
vitality of American individualism— 
plus du Pont paint and 600 wet or 
dry sandpaper. 
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Now is the time to order your 
Easter Prayer Books and Hymnals 


low prices. 


Many churches make surveys of their Prayer Book 
and Hymnal needs at this time of year. If you act 
promptly, you can still fill your requirements before 
Easter... with beautiful. sturdy books at surprisingly 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Small Pew alcdreroniea eee eee $ .65 
Large Pew Edition: © 4208. oer 


THE HYMNAL 1940 


SmalliMelodyatiditione enter eee $ .65 
Large Melody Edition. . 

Standard Musical Edition 
Special Choir Edition. 
OrganJE dition....59646. se eee ee eee 


1.00 


Write today for our convenient, postage-free order 
form giving details of available cover colors. 


© 0 0) 0,58: (0 6, 0)! 0.6 0) Oe 6: 8201-0! (0) ©, © @@ © © @ ® 0 © 6 6 0 6 6 © 6 e016) es) =)» cooeoeer eee ere eee ee 


Pocket size, with maroon cover and_ stained 


edges. 96 pages, indexed, 50¢ each, $5.00 per 


the CHURCH Hymnal Corporation 


dozen, Order from 
Affiliated with THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


Gye Oyo iksom_ 20 Exchange Place + New York 5, N. Y. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide | 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. © 10 0 10 © (0-26 0 00 00 6 61668 6 0 00 0 € 610 0) 0's 6 @ 0) 6 ©») @0),01 6 (0) 01 © 10) 6) elisl er ele oracetetenent| 
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Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono 
Pines 
Pa. 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. 32nd Season. Atop the Poconos. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins,-Lake, White 
‘Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic 
4} Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Crea- 
» tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiking, 

Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 

4 Weeks $160.—8 Weeks $295. 


11 West 42nd Street, LO. 5-1550 


i) Illustrated Booklet “F” N. Y. Office. Suite 1274. 


ers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS C0. 


SS 


a oe 


AND 


Uestments 


in the 
TRUE TRADITION 
of the 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
PREACHING STOLES 
SUPERFRONTALS 
FULL FRONTALS 
PULPIT HANGINGS 
LECTERN HANGINGS 
BIBLE MARKERS 
FUNERAL PALLS 
DOSSAL CURTAINS 


All done with an exacting care 
| -and attention to. detail that can 
only be achieved after generations 
of service to the church and clergy. 

To start you on your way to 
individually designed hangings or 
vestments at surprisingly low cost, 
we will be happy to send you 
hand-sketched suggestions, large 
size material samples and a full 
range of prices. These are sent, of 
course, without obligation. It will 
be appreciated if you will send 
measurements with your inquiry. 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 
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5 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


The Church in Haiti 


continued from page 15 


ment, but the small band of teachers, 
some well trained, most poorly 
trained, are a devoted group of lay- 
men and women, who have gained 
the respect of Haitian society. 

The major problem in Haiti is to 
secure enough priests and well. 
trained lay readers and teachers to 
man current missions and _ schools. 
There are five areas where it is im- 
perative to begin new work immedi- 
ately, but in general the policy will 
be to strengthen the present work, 
co-ordinating the work in each divi- 
sion under .a senior priest or arch- 
‘deacon. Teamwork, despite isolation, 
will help the program to success. 

Day by day isolation is being 
broken down as telephones increase 
and new roads are built. Radio com- 
munication between the Bishop and 
certain division centers has been sug- 
gested but not put into effect at the 
present time. A printing press, pur- 
chased by the missionary district, is 
of tremendous importance because of 
the need for a church paper and 
Christian education materials. 

One of the most exciting moves in 
the entire program of the future is 
the proposed St. Peter’s School. 
Even before it has been organized, 
the knowledge that the Episcopal 
Church has purchased land and will 
start a secondary school has been 
acclaimed from one end of Haiti to 
the other. Without the school the 
Church could never attain the lead- 
ership and development necessary 
for the people of Haiti. 

Haiti presents to the Church op- 
portunities unsurpassed in most 
missionary districts. ‘The needs of the 
people are very great, and the oppor- 
tunities for the type of program the 
Church can and is presenting indi- 
cates that every dollar spent in Haiti 
pays tremendous human dividends. 


If, during the next ten years, the 
Haitian Church can recruit and pro- 
vide adequate support for a mini- 
mum of fourteen additional clergy, 
about a hundred additional teachers, 
and train the present corps of more 
than a hundred faithful but poor- 
ly-educated lay readers, the Church 
can lay a solid foundation toward 
the emergence of a self-supporting 
Haitian Church. 


ALASKA 


6th CRUISE 
for 
Episcopalians, 
JULY 18 — AUGUST 7 
For free, illustrated folder “Alaska,” 
please write Mr. M. R. Johnson, 
Episcopal-Alaska Tour, care North- 
ern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both. the Night and Day Offices 
n one volume 


This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in two 
colors, black and red, throughout the 
entire volume. 
We can furnish books in the follow- 
ing bindings: 


Black Fabrikoid ................. $20.00 
Black Fabrikoid with gold edges, 
and six ribbon markers ........ $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 

Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


OMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


UCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tableseasy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


EEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also full line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


RUCKS FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Folding Chair 
Trucks for moving, 
handling and _ storing 
chairs. Also  table-and- 
chair trucks. 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames. Swivel pedes- 
tals, ‘casters or glides. 


“THE “Mowe. COMPANY - 


18 Church St. Colfax. lowa 


On Your TV Screen 


continued from page 5 


the other hand, it may have the tech- 
nica] requirements and then all that 
is necessary is to be alert to the spe- 
cial broadcast opportunities men- 
tioned above and to take the initia- 
tive of approaching the TV station. 

In any case, your church is not 
limited to your parish. Your diocese 
most assuredly has churches admir- 
ably situated and appointed to en- 
able them to carry services on TV. 
Your parish representatives to the 
diocese can help your diocese be TV 
comscious. 


QuEsTIon. How much does broad- 
casting cost? 


ANSWER. It costs the station hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of dollars. 
Generally, the time is free to the 
church. The church, however, should 
expect to pay for the various operat- 
ing costs such as telephone lines, 
lights, staging. This cost is min- 


imal compared either with the bene- 
fit derived or with costs to commer- 
cial clients. 


Question. How can I or others find 
out more about the technicalities of 
broadcasting a service? 


Answer. There are several ways. The 
Division of Radio and TV of your 
National Council has some com- 
mentaries which have been used by 
those who have broadcast services. It 
is collecting more. ‘These are avail- 
able on request. It also has an hour- 
long kinescope of a consecration serv- 
ice which would give a general idea 
of how a narration can be woven 
into a service. The Division’s staff 
is anxious to work with any persons 
with specific broadcast problems. 
Then there are workshops con- 
ducted by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council 
of Churches which give specific train- 
ing to individuals interested in this 
and many other types of religious 
broadcasting. Write the Division for 
further details if you are interested. 


Seminaries Report To 


The Church — With Thanks 


Parish offerings for Theological Education in 1956 exceeded 


those of 1955 by nearly fifty thousand dollars, reaching a total of 


$474,066.59 from 5008 parishes. 


While these offerings go to support the current operations of 


the eleven seminaries, they are in a real sense capital investments, 


safeguarding the supply and training of the Church’s future 


leadership. 


The 1957 offering is in the making; every parish in the Church 


has an important interest in the result. 


oh Tash Go Gash Osh Tei 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.; Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia; Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest, Austin, Texas; The General Theological Seminary, New York City; 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis.; School of Theology of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn.; Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill.; Virginia 


Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
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FLAGS, 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free eotetegne and factory 
prices on U. S. and Chris- 
tian flags for Churches, 
Sunday Schools, etc. 1 
sizes available in ra 
taffeta or bunting. 

out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct- 
factory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 
KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval or oblong style. 
Vinyl leather or velour 
cover—cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling. Foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
and prices on request. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


eh ROBES 


Pulpit, Choir and Confirmation 
Robes; Paraments. Fine materi- 
als; beautiful work; fair prices. 
Catalog, samples on _ request. 
Mention items needed. 


DEMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1128 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Church Bells 
Chimes-Carillons 


Write for information: 
American Branch: 

van Bergen Bellfoundries 
Box 608-Greenwood, S. C. 


Stained Glass (C/indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 30th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N.Y 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. SI 


GOWN S 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Stoles 


Church Furniture 


Ss Embroideries - Vestments 


2S = 


= Hangings 
| Sets Altar Brass Goods 


i Communion 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


iS Se + 
—Tlational sxe. 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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One Family’s Experience 


With Sorrow 


THROUGH 
TROUBLED 
WATERS 


By WILLIAM H. 
_ ARMSTRONG 


understood within a Chris- 
tian view, Mr. Armstrong 


deaths of beloved persons. 
The brief, eloquent story of 
how he and his small chil- 
dren met the loss of wife and 


and conditions of men.” 


—EDMUND FULLER. $2.00 


A Beautiful Pocket 
Edition of a Classic 


THE 
SPIRITUAL 
LIFE 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


“This well-established con- 
templative work is a medita- 
tion on. the spiritual life as 
communion and cooperation 
with God.” 

—Episcopal Churchnews. 


“On my shelf of modern de- 
votional classics, this takes its 
place alongside Thomas 
Kelly’s Testament of Devo- 
tion. I could not pay it greater 
honor.” —CHAD WALSH $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


N. Y. 16 


. 


“Through courage in grief, - 


‘shows us how to accept the _ 


mother speaks to all sorts a 


THE HARPER BOOK FOR LENT 1957 


The Saving Person 


By ANGUS DUN 


@In Tue Savinc Person a distinguished churchman 
brings to the reader a fresh consideration of the heart of the 
Christian faith —the way of salvation through Christ. 
Bishop Dun, in simple, direct language, shows the impor- 
tance of Christ at every level of man’s needs today. His 
book is a singular blend of the traditional and evangelical 
emphasis. Few Americans speak more compellingly to 
Christians today than Bishop Dun, and readers of his book 
for Lent, THE SAVING PERSON, will find in it a new work of 
devotion that inspires long after the book is closed. Based 


on the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale 1956. 


A special HARPER 


$2.00 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER © 


makes a very special gift 


According to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of Amer- 
ica 


32mo 
(medium size) 
33g x SHe” 


>» For a loved one: 

ROSE-RED HAND-GRAINED MOROCCO 
H260x — An exclusive color with special appeal 
for women. Leather-lined, gold edges, gold cross, 
Presentation Page. $8.00 


> For the Bride: 

WHITE (washable) GENUINE LEATHER 

H230x — Traditional Orange Blossom gold roll 

and Marriage Certificate. Gold edges, gold cross. 
$7.75 

> For the churchman who travels: 

BROWN ALLIGATOR-GRAINED CALFSKIN 

H254x — Rich looking, rugged and handy — ex- 

clusively Harper’s. Gold edges, gold cross. $7.00 


The above are printed on “Micropake” India 
paper and “Gift-Pak” 
> For a child at confirmation: 


H207 — White imitation leather, gold edges, 
gold cross. Contains Confirmation Certificate. 


$4.25 
H213 — (without certificate) Fabrikoid, red un- 
der gold edges, gold cross.............. $4.00 


And all the usual binding styles, of course — 
small, medium or large size — cloth, imita- 
tion leather, leather or Morocco — Bibie or 
India paper. 

Ask for HARPER Prayer Books 


The Book of Revelation J. B. Phillips 
probably $2.00 


MACMILLAN SPRING BOOKS 


J. B. PHILLIPS world-famous translations 
of the New Testament are now completed! A 
vital event in publishing is this latest volume 
The Book of Revelation, now making clear Commit 
to the modern puzzled reader the idioms 
and vivid spiritual mysteries of the last book 
of the New Testament. Here is the easy-to-read 
style of J. B. Phillips Letters to Young 
Churches, The Young Church in Action 
and The Gospels = Edward Carnell in 
Christian Commitment has developed an 
apologetic system that gives clear and 
persuasive answers to satisfy modern man’s 
searching questions about faith, truth, and 
commitment. Here is a new balance of faith and 
reason. = Professor T. B. Maston, in 
Christianity and World Issues, applies 
Christianity to the vital movements and 
leaders in social programs. He relates the probably $4.00 $3.00 
historic roots and influence of the Church in 
the world to the Family and Its Future, 
Race and Racial Tensions, Communism, 
War and Peace, the World in Crisis and World 
Transformation = Of C. K. Barrett’s New 
Testament Background, Dr. F. C. Grant 
writes, “...a most useful and valuable 
compilation of source materials.” =. Harry 
Blamires confronts, in The Faith and Modern 
Error, the modern apathetic attitude toward 
the Christian Message and offers a clear 
firm ground for renewed understanding of 
the Gospel. . 

é ,@ 

The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


